THE  TARIFF    QUESTION. 


PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE  CONSIDERED, 


BY  HORACE  GREELEY. 


1.  Direct   and  Indirect    Taxation. 

ALL  Governments  require  Revenue — ours  among  the  rest. 
Two  modes  of  raising  Revenue  are  available — 1.  That  of 
Direct  Taxation  ;  2.  That  of  Indirect  or  Voluntary  Taxation. 
The  Federal  Government  has  twice  resorted  to  Direct  Taxa- 
tion :  first  under  old  John  Adams  in  1798-9,  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  Revenue  from  Imports,  owing  to  our  por- 
tentous difficulties  with  France  ;  and  again  under  Madison, 
when  our  Revenue  from  Imports  was  ruined  and  our  Expen- 
diture quadrupled  by  the  War  of  1812.  In  either  case, 
though  the  necessity  was  urgent  and  undeniable,  the  Direct 
Taxes  were  slowly  and  with  difficulty  collected  at  a  heavy 
expense,  and  were  exceedingly  unpopular.  They  contributed 
signally  to  the  discontent  which  effected  the  defeat  of  Adams 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  party.  They  were  repealed  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  Jefferson  and  his  supporters,  and 
again  under  Madison  at  the  first  moment  that  they  could  be 
dispensed  with.  Since  then  (nearly  forty  years)  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  reimpose  them.  Now  and  then  a 
theorist  has ,  dilated  on  the  superior  equity  of  Direct  to 
Indirect  Taxation  ;  and  once  or  twice  a  proposal  to  reimpose 
the  former  has  been  made  in  Congress ;  but  the  mover 
ahvays  took  good  care  to  do  it  when  his  party  was  a 
minority,  and  thus  shielded  from  all  responsibility.  When- 
ever it  recovered  the  ascendancy,  the  proposition  to  levy 
Direct  Taxes  came  up  missing,  and  so  remained.  It  may  be 
considered  practically  settled,  therefore,  that  the  Revenue 
needed  to  pay  the  debts  and  defray  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  long  continue  to  be  raised  by 
Indirect  Taxation,  and  mainly  by  Duties  on  Imports,  no 
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matter  which  party  may  for  the  time  be  in  power.  No  party 
is  now  committed  to  or  earnestly  proposes  any  other  mode  ; 
and  the  plausible  suggestion  that  Direct  Taxation,  because  it 
bears  more  palpably  on  the  community,  would  secure  greater 
economy  in  the  Public  Expenditures,  is  confuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  revenues  of  our  great  cities,  and  especially  of  this 
city,  though  mainly  raised  by  Direct  Taxation,  are  expended 
quite  as  foolishly  and  wastefully  as  those  of  the  Federal 
Government  ever  have  been. 

2.   The  Question  Stated. 

And  now  the  question  arises — On  what  principle  shall 
Duties  on  Imports  be  assessed?  Since  nobody  now  pro- 
poses, or  has  ever  seriously  urged,  a  uniform  assessment  of 
so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  articles  imported — since 
even  the  present  Tariff,  framed  by  the  avowed  adversaries  of 
Protection,  levies  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  certain  articles, 
and  thence  down  to  thirty,  twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  five, 
to  nothing  at  all  on  others,  what  rule  shall  govern  the 
discriminations  made  ?  What  end  shall  they  look  to  ?  What 
shall  determine  whether  Tea,  for  example,  shall  be  placed 
in  the  class  of  Free  articles,  or  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.  ? 

We  who  stand  for  Protection  meet  this  question  frankly 
and  clearly.  We  all  agree  in  saying,  '  Impose  higher  rates 
'  of  duty  on  those  Foreign  Products  which  come  in  compcti- 
'  tion  in  our  markets  with  the  products  of  our  Home  Industry, 
'  with  lower  Duties  (or  none  at  all,  according  to  the  varying 
'  wants  of  the  Treasury,)  on  those  which  do  not  thus  compete 
*  with  the  products  of  our  own  Labor.7  Thus  Tea  and  Coffee, 
now  free,  have  been  subjected  to  duties  for  Revenue  purely, 
in  which  case  the  proper  rate  is  the  lowest  that  will  afford  the 
needed  income.  But  to  a  different  class  of  Imports,  we  would 
apply  a  different  criterion.  If  it  were  demonstrated,  for 
example,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Shirts,  Pantaloons, 
&c.,  to  five  per  cent,  would  increase  the  aggregate  of 
Revenue  therefrom  by  transferring  to  Europe  almost  the 
entire  manufacture  of  garments  for  American  wear,  we 
should  strenuously  oppose  such  reduction,  on  the  ground  of 
its  inevitable  effect  in  depriving  our  own  Tailors,  Seam- 
stresses,  &c.,  of  Employment  and  Bread.  We  might  urge, 
indeed,  that  such  e.luuiLre  would  prove  disastrous  in  the  long 
run,  if  regarded  merely  as  a  Revenue  measure,  by  depriving 
large  classes  of  our  people  of  the  ability  to  purchase  and 
enjoy  Foreign  Products  ;  but  wo  should  oppose  it  because  of 
its  disunions  influence  on  the  comfort,  independence,  and 
thrift  of  those  fellow-countrymen,  apart  from  its  tendency 
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to  divest  them  of  ability  to  contribute  to  the  Revenue.  In 
other  words,  we  hold  that  the  welfare  of  the  People  and  the 
full  employment  and  fair  reward  of  their  Labor  are  matters 
of  public  concern,  which  no  Government  has  any  right  to 
disregard.  And  we  hold  that  such  rates  of  duty  should  be 
It-vied  on  Foreign  Products  which  come  in  competition  with 
one  or  another  department  of  our  National  Industry  as  shall 
suffice  to  preserve  that  department  from  overthrow  and 
destruction  by  reason  of  the  cheaper  labor,  riper  experience 
or  more  concentrated  capital  of  its  Foreign  rivals.  And  if 
it  be  still  in  its  infancy,  we  hold  that  such  a  duty  should  be 
imposed  on  the  Foreign  product  as  will  encourage  and  secure 
the  proper  development  of  the  American  production.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  Protection  ;  the  opposite,  which  insists  that 
the  Government,  in  imposing  duties,  should  consider  only  the 
wants  of  its  own  Treasury  and  the  easiest  means  of  supplying 
them,  is  known  as  Free  Trade. 

i 
3.   Limitations. 

'  But  are  there  no  limitations  to  the  policy  of  Protection  ? 
'  Would  you  have  our  Government  undertake  to  foster  the 
*  production  of  every  article  we  may  need  or  want  within  our 
'  own  boundaries  ?'  Certainly  not.  We  advocate  the  Home 
Production  of  all  articles,  and  such  only,  as  can  be  produced 
on  our  own  soil  with  as  little  Labor  as  elsewhere — or,  more 
strictly,  as  would  be  required  to  produce  them  elsewhere, 
bring  them  to  us,  and  carry  to  a  foreign  market  home  pro- 
duce wherewith  to  pay  for  them.  Coffee  and  Tea,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  generally  supposed,  would  not  thrive  and  produce 
on  our  soil  as  they  will  in  China,  Java  and  Brazil ;  and, 
under  this  presumption,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
foster  their  growth  here  by  Protection.  But  Iron,  Steel, 
Wool,  Cloths,  Hardware,  &c.,  are  known  to  be  producible 
with  as  little  labor  in  this  country  as  any  where  else  ;  and 
we  therefore  contend  that  they  ought  to  be  produced  here  to 
the  extent  of  the  Home  demand  for  them  respectively,  and 
that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Public  Policy  would  foster  and 
promote  such  production.  And  though  fifty  days'  work 
might  be  required,  while  American  Iron-making  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  to  produce  here  a  tun  of  Iron  which  might  be 
made  by  thirty  days'  labor  in  England,  it  would  still  be  wise 
and  politic  to  protect  and  encourage  the  home  production  of 
Iron,  if  it  were  evident,  as  it  is,  that  this  disparity  was 
caused  solely  by  the  lack  of  experience  and  concentration  of 
means  here  and  their  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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4.  Fog  Dispelled. 

To  declaim  against  a  '  high  Tariff/  as  the  matter  in  dispute, 
is  slippery  and  ambiguous.  The  Tariff  of  1842  had  no  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  that  on  Wines  and  Spirits  in  the  Tariff  of 
1840.  What  we,  who  stand  for  Protection,  demand,  is  simply 
that  such  rates  be  imposed  as  will  secure  a  gradual  and  cer- 
tain approximation  toward  the  Home  Production  of  whatever 
we  need  where  Nature  has  interposed  no  obstacle  of  soil  or 
climate  to  such  production.  If  those  who  now  oppose  Pro- 
tection on  Iron,  for  instance,  as  unnecessary,  will  take  hold 
and  make  at  home,  under  the  present  duty,  so  much  Iron  as 
the  country  requires,  we  will  cheerfully  agree  that  no  higher 
duty  on  Iron  is  needed.  So  of  other  products  now  imported. 
There  are  furnaces  and  factories  in  abundance  for  sale  at  less 
than  their  cost  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Protection  have  only  to 
prove  that  they  believe  what  they  say  when  they  affirm  that 
Protection  is  needless  and  Manufactures  thrifty  without  it,  by 
buying  these  factories  and  furnaces,  setting  them  at  work, 
building  more  if  requisite,  and  thus  supplying  the  country 
with  Metals,  Wares,  end  Fabrics,  and  we  will  heartily  agree 
with  them,  not,  indeed,  that  Protection  is  intrinsically  wrong, 
but  that  our  country  has  outgrown  the  need  of  it — as  it  some 
day  must  and  will  outgrow  it.  There  are  many  branches  of 
Industry  which  now  need  far  lower  duties  to  shield  them 
from  destruction  than  would  have  been  requisite  years  ago ; 
and  some  have,  by  the  aid  of  Protection,  wholly  outgrown 
the  necessity  for  Protection.  If  American  Iron-making 
could  enjoy  adequate,  assured  and  thorough  Protection  for 
ten  years,  we  believe  it  would  thenceforth  defy  Foreign  com- 
petition under  a  low  Revenue  duty. 

5.  Exports  and  Imports. 

No  greater  fallacy  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  mea- 
sures the  prosperity  or  industry  of  a  Nation  by  the  extent  or 
the  increase  of  its  Foreign  Commerce.  If  our  country  were 
unable  to  grow  Grain,  it  would  inevitably  export  and  import 
far  more  than  it  does  now.  since  it  must  produce  and  export 
something  wherewith  to  pay  for  its  bread.  So  if  it  were  now 
buying  in-sii'Iy  all  its  Cloths,  Wares,  Hats,  Boots  from 
Em-op*-,  as  in  its  Colonial  infancy,  it  would  of  course  have 
more  commerce  and  perhaps  more  shipping  than  at  present. 
It'  it  were  now  sending  all  its  Flour  to  Europe  and  buying 
thence  its  Bread,  its  FOHM-J-;!  Commerce  would  be  enormously 
jri-fiiter  than  now,  but  at  a  ruinous  cost  and  loss  to  the  great 
body  of  its  people.  If  our  Grain  crop  were  utterly  cut  off 
for  the  present  year,  our  Foreign  Commerce  would  necessa- 
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rily  be  greatly  extended.  Those  Nations  and  sections  which 
show  the  luriivst  relative  Kxports  and  Imports  have  rarely 
been  distinguished  for  the  thrift.,  independence  and  comfort 
of  the  great  body  of  their  people. 

G.   The  Balance  of  Trade. 

Nobody  has  ever  contended  that  the  naked  fact  that  our 
Imports  were  officially  valued  higher  than  our  Exports 
proves  our  Foreign  Trade  a  losing  one.  It  is  quite  true 
that  some  articles  which  cost  comparatively  little  may  be 
sold  for  a  great  deal — Ice,  for  example.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
seriously  doubted  that  when  our  Imports,  under  a  system  of 
Ad  Valorem  duties  which  impels  importers  to  swear  down 
the  value  of  their  goods  to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  exceed 
by  thirty  millions  per  annum  the  declared  value  of  our 
Exports,  which  are  generally  subject  to  specific  duties  or 
none  in  the  ports  to  which  they  are  sent,  there  must  be  a 
balance  against  us  in  our  dealings  with  Europe. 

But  the  Fact  that  there  is  such  a  balance  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  rates  of  Exchange,  the  movement  of  Specie  and 
Stocks,  and  the  negotiation  of  Loans.  If  we  were  paying 
Europe  in  our  Products  (including  California  Gold)  for*  the 
Goods  we  are  buying  of  her,  we  should  not  be  sending  Stocks 
to  London  for  sale  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  month,  and 
sending  agents  thither  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  Railroad 
Bonds,  State  Bonds,  County  or  City  Bonds,  and  every  possi- 
ble manufacture  of  paper  which  implies  payment  with  interest 
by-and-by  for  Foreign  Products  eaten,  drank  and  worn  out 
by  our  people  to-day.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  are  running  rapidly  and  heavily  in  debt  to  Europe, 
and  mortgaging  the  earnings  of  our  children  to  pay  it  off. 
And  the  excuse  that  we  are  building  Railroads,  &c.  does  not 
avail  us.  Europe  is  also  building  Railroads  ;  Great  Britain 
is  chequered  with  them  ;  but  she  does  not  owe  their  cost  to 
the  capitalists  of  other  countries,  because  her  people  produce 
more  than  they  consume,  sell  more  than  they  buy,  as  ours  do 
not.  We  have  Labor  enough  standing  idle  from  month  to 
month  and  anxiously  looking  for  employment  to  make  all  the 
Iron,  Cloth,  Wares,  <fcc.  for  which  we  are  running  giddily  in 
debt  to  Foreign  Capitalists  ;  yet  our  Free  Trade  policy  tends 
to  keep  that  Labor  idle,  and  run  our  country  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt  for  the  Fabrics  we  ought  to  produce.  Can 
this  be  right  ? 

7.   Trade  and  Labor — First  Principles. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Trade  is  very  simple  and  easy. 
'  Buy  where  you  can  cheapest  and  sell  where  you  can  dearest 
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is  its  fundamental  maxim  ;  the  whole  system  radiates  from 
this.  '  Take  care  of  yourself  and  let  others  do  as  they  can/ 
is  its  natural  and  necessary  counterpart.  Nay,  this  Economy 
insists  that  the  best  you  can  do  for  your  neighbor  and  for 
mankind  is  to  do  whatever  your  individual  interest  shall 
prompt.  That  1  do  not  misunderstand  and  may  not  be 
plausibly  accused  of  misstating  the  scope  of  the  Free  Trade 
doctrine,  so  far  it  applies  to  the  action  of  states  and  commu- 
nities, I  will  show  by  the  following  extract  from  '  M'Culloch's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  :7 

Si  Admitting,  however,  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system 
might  force  a  few  thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  present  occu- 
pations, it  is  material  to  observe  that  equivalent  new  ones  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  open  to  receive  them ;  and  that  the  total  aggregate  demand 
for  their  services  ii'ould  not  be  in  any  degree  diminishtd.  Suppose  that 
under  a  system  of  free  trade,  we  imported  a  part  of  the  silks  and  linens  we 
now  manufacture  j»t  home ;  it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  French 
nor  Germans  would  send  us  their  commodities  gratis,  that  we  should  have 
to  give  them  an  equal  amount  of  British  commodities  in  exchange ;  so  that 
such  of  our  artificers  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen  manufactures, 
and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future,  obtain  employment  in  the 
production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  exported  as  equivalents  to  the  fo- 
reigner. We  may,  by  giving  additional  freedom  to  commerce,  change  the 
species  of  labor  in  demand,  but  we  cannot  lessen  its  quantity." 

Here,  in  the  essay  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  admired 
doctors  of  the  Free  Trade  school,  you  see  the  ground  fairly 
marked  out,  and  the  consequences  of  depressing  and  destroy- 
ing a  particular  branch  of  Home  Industry  enunciated.  True, 
says  the  doctor  ;  you  throw  many  out  of  employment  in  that 
particular  branch,  but  you  thereby  inevitably  create  a  corres- 
ponding demand  for  their  labor  in  some  other  capacity.  The 
cotton-spinner,  the  wool-carder,  the  carpet-weaver,  may  no 
longer  have  work  in  the  vocations  to  which  they  were  bred 
and  in  which  they  are  skilled ;  but  then  there  will  be  so  much 
tho  more  work  in  growing  wheat,  picking  cotton  or  salting 
pork.  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  the  change  to  Labor 
even  affirmed  in  this  statement,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  Hint  Trade  may  experience  a  i'allacious  and  transitory 
rnprovement.  But.  while  the  merchant  may  just  as  easily 
ship  or  sell  one  article  as  another,  the  laborer  can  not .with 
like  facility  change  from  casting  iron  to  growing  corn,  from 
weaving  liroaijeloth  t->  ehnppinir  timber,  and  so  on.  To  com- 
pel him  to  give  up  his  aeruMoined  employment  and  seek  some 
other  is  Livnerally  to  doom  him  to  months  of  unwilling  idle- 
ness followed  by  years  of  relatively  ineffective  toil.  The 
overthrow  of  an  important  brunch  of  National  Industry  is 
therefore  a  serious  calamity  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Labor- 
ing Class — a  blow  which  will  be  felt  for  years. 
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8.   Cheap  Goods  and  Starving   Laborers. 

But,  thus  far,  I  have  conceded  the  main  point  assumed  by 
M'Culloeh  and  his  school,  that  the  destruction  of  a  branch 
of  Home  Industry  by  tho  influx  of  rival  Foreign  fabrics  is 
necessarily  followed  by  a  corresponding  extension  of  some  other 
branch  orbranches,  giving  employment  to  an  equal  amount  of 
labor,  and  rendering  the"  depression  of  Industry  only  tempo- 
rary. That  this  is  a  mistake,  a  few  moments'  reflection  will 
establish.  It  assumes  that  the  consumption  of  a  given  article 
is  not  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  its  production  from  the  con- 
sumers' neighborhood  to  a  distant  shore,  and  that  wherever  a 
community  "receives  its  supply  of  cloths  or  wares  from  abroad, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  some  staple  or  staples  of  equal 
value  will  be  taken  of  it  by  the  supplying  nation  in  return. 
To  prove  that  the  fact  is  not  so,  I  cite  the  memorable  instance 
of  the  Dacca  weavers  of  India,  as  stated  in  Parliament  by 
the  distinguished  Free  Trader,  Dr.  Bowring  : 

"  I  hold,  Sir,  in  my  hand,  .the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Governor-General  of  India  and  the  East  Jndia  Company,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand-loom  weavers.  It  is  a  melancholy  story  of 
misery  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  wou- 
derfuf  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago, 
the  East  India  Company  annually  received  of  the  produce  of  the  looms  of 
India  to  the  amount  of  from  six  to  eight  millions  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods. 
The  demand  gradually  fell  to  somewhat  more  than  one  million,  and  has 
now  nearly  ceased  altogether.  In  1800,  the  United  States  took  from  India 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cottons;  in  1830  not  four  thousand. 
In  1800,  one  million  of  nieces  were  shipped  to  Portugal;  in  1830,  only 
twenty  thousand.  Terrible  are  the  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the.  poor 
India  weavers,  reduced  to  absolute  starvation.  And  what  was  the  sole  cause  ? 
The  presence  of  the  cheaper  English  manufacture — the  production  by  the 
power-loom  of  the  article  which  these  unhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used  for 
ages  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  shuttles.  Sir,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  weaving  what  no  one  would  wear 
or  buy.  Numbers  of  them  died  of  hunger;  the  remainder  were,  for  the 
most  part,  transferred  to  other  occupations,  principally  agricultural.  Not 
to  have  changed  their  trade  was  inevitable  starvation.  And  at  this  moment, 
Sir,  that  Dacca  district  is  supplied  with  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  from  the 
power-looms  of  England.  The  language  of  the  Governor-General  is: 

"'European  skill  and  machinery  have  superseded  the  produce  of  India. 
The  court  declare,  that  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  only  re- 
maining portion  of  the  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,  in  both  Bengal  and 
Madras,  because,  through  the  intervention  of  power-looms,  the  British 
goods  have  a  decided  advantage  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton  piece-goods, 
for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem  thus  forever  lost. 
The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over  the  whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fine- 
ness, we  also  annihilated,  from  the  same  cause.  And  the  present  suffering, 
to  numerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
commerce.'  " 

Here  YOU  see  are  Mr.  M'Culloch's  conditions  made  ready 
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to  liis  hand.  1.  The  people  of  India  were  formerly  suj 
with  cotton  fabrics  from  the  hand-looms  of  their  own  Dacca 
weavers.  2.  They  are  now  supplied  with  such  fabrics  much 
cheaper  (that  is,  at  lower  money  prices)  from  the  power-looms 
of  England.  3.  India  being  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
the  goods  of  the  latter  enter  the  former  substantially  free  of 
duty,  and  have  completely  supplanted  and  ruined  the  native 
manufacture.  4.  But  though  this  has  now  existed  some 
thirty  years  or  more,  the  supplanted  Hindoo  spinners  and 
weavers  do  not  (at  least,  they  certainly  did  not,  and  their  case 
is  not  yet  materially  improved)  find  employment  in  new 
branches  of  industry  created  or  expanded  to  provide  the 
means  of  payment  for  the  British  fabrics  imported  in  lieu  of 
their  own.  5.  That  in  consequence,  '  Terrible  are  the 
accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Indian  weavers, 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.'  [Yes,  and  many  of 
them  beyond  it.J  And  6.  That  the  evil  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  weavers,  but  that  the  present  suffering  of 
'  numerous  classes'  (those  whom  the  Free  Traders  say  Pro- 
tection would  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaver)  "  is  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Commerce. " 

Here  is  the  Free  Traders'  theory  confronted  by  a  Free 
Trader's  notorious  and  undeniable  facts.  Can  anything 
farther  be  needed  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  former, 
so  far  as  it  assumes  unrestricted  competition  to  be  favorable 
to  the  interest  of  Labor  ? 

9.  Ji  Grave  Error  and  its  Causes. 

Political  Economy  is  among  the  latest  born  of  the  Sciences. 
Mainly  intent  on  the  horrid  game  of  War,  with  its  various 
reverses  and  only  less  ruinous  successes,  it  is  but  yesterday 
that  the  rulers  of  the  world  discovered  that  they  had  any 
duty  to  perform  toward  Industry,  other  than  to  interrupt  its 
processes  by  their  insane  contentions,  to  devastate  its  fields, 
and  ultimately  to  consume  its  fruits.  And,  when  the  truth 
did  penetrate  their  scarcely  pervious  skulls,  it  came  distorted 
and  perverted  by  the  resistance  it  had  met,  by  selfish  and 
si  Mister  influences,  so  that  it  had  parted  with  all  its  vitality, 
and  was  blended  with  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  error. 
When  it  began  to  be  dimly  discerned  that.  Government  had  a 
legitimate  duty  to  perform  to\v;irds  Industry — that  the  latter 
might  be  cherished,  improved,  extended  by  the  action  of  the 
former — legislators  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
possible  legislation  upon  ;md  interference  with  Industry  must 
be  beneficial.  A  Frederick  the  (ireat  finds  by  experience 
that  the  introduction  of  new  arts  and  industrial  proccsse- 
into  his  dominions  increases  the  activity,  thrift,  and  prosperity 
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of  his  People  ;  forthwith  he  rushes  (as  Macaulay  and  the 
Free  Trade  economists  represent  .him)  into  the  prohibition  of 
everything  but  coin  from  abroad,  and  the  production  of  every- 
thing at  home,  without  considering  the  diversities  of  soil  and 
climate,  or  the  practicability  of  here  prosecuting  to  advan- 
tage the  business  so  summarily  established.  The  consequence 
is  of  course  a  mischievous  diversion  of  Labor  from  some  use- 
ful and  productive  to  profitless  and  unfruitful  avocations. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Some  monarch  finds  himself 
unable  to  minister  adequately  to  the  extravagance  of  some 
new  favorite  or  mistress  ;  so  he  creates  in  her  favor  a  Mono- 
poly of  the  supply  and  sale  of  Salt,  Coffee,  or  whatever  else 
is  not  already  monopolized,  and  styles  it  a  "  regulation  of 
trade,"  to  prevent  ruinous  fluctuations,  competitions,  and 
excesses !  Thus  private  ends  are  subserved  under  the  pre- 
tence of  public  good,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  abridged 
or  withheld  to  pander  to  the  vices  and  sustain  the  lavish 
prodigality  of  princes  and  paramours. 

From  a  contemplation  of  these  abuses,  pierced  and  unco- 
vered by  the  expanding  intelligence  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Political  Economy  of  the  Schools  was  evolved.  In 
its  origin  a  protest  against  existing  abuses,  it  shared  the 
common  lot  of  all  reactions,  in  passing  impetuously  to  an 
extreme  the  opposite  of  the  error  it  went  forth  to  combat. 
From  a  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
power  of  Government  over  Industry,  it  was  impelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  power  properly  existed  or  could  be 
beneficially  exercised.  Thus  the  Science  became,  in  the 
hands  of  the  latest  professors  of  the  '  enlightened7  school,  a 
simple  and  sweeping  negation — a  demand  for  incessant  and 
universal  abolishing — a  suicidal  science,  demonstrating  that 
to  do  nothing  is  the  acme  of  governmental  wisdom,  and  King 
Log  the  profoundest  and  greatest  of  monarchs. 

These  conclusions  would  have  staggered  the  founders  of 
the  school ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  offered 
to  show  that  they  are  legitimately  deduced  by  their  disciples 
from  the  premises  those  founders  themselves  have  laid  down. 

10.  Basis  of  Protection. 

There  are  reasons  for  hoping  that  the  reaction  against  a 
sinister  and  false  regulation  of  Industry  has  spent  its  force, 
and  that  the  error  which  denies  that  any  regulation  can  be 
beneficent,  equally  with  the  fraud  which  has  cloaked  schemes 
of  personal  aggrandisement  under  the  pretence  of  guiding 
Industry  aright,  will  yet  cease  to  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  affairs  of  Nations.  Experience,  the  great  cor 
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rector  of  delusive  theories,  lias  long  since  settled  this  point 
that  any  attempt  to  grow  Coffee  in  Greenland,  or  dig  Coal 
from  the  White  Mountain?!,  must  prove  abortive  ;  that  same 
Experience,  it  seems  most  obvious,  has  by  this  time  established 
that  it  is  wise,  it  is  well,  for  each  nation  to  draw  from  its  own 
soil  every  desirable  and  necessary  product  which  that  soil  is 
as  well  calculated  to  produce  as  any  other,  and  to  fabricate 
within  itself  all  articles  of  utility  or  comfort  which  it  may 
ultimately  produce  as  advantageously — that  is,  with  as  little 
labor — as  they  can  be  steadily  produced  elsewhere.  To  do 
this  may  require  fostering  legislation  at  first,  to  shield  the 
infant  branches  of  Industry  against  the  formidable  competi- 
tion of  their  adult  and  muscular  rivals,  which  would  other- 
wise strangle  them  in  the  cradle  ;  it  may  require  efficient  and 
steady  Protection  in  after  years,  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
different  standards  of  money  values,  and  different  rates  of 
wages  for  Labor — nay,  of  the  disturbing  rivalries  and  ruinous 
excesses  of  mere  foreign  competition,  which  often  leads  to 
underselling  at  the  door  of  a  rival  (especially  if  that  rival  be 
shut  out  from  retaliation  by  duties  on  the  other  side)  when 
living  prices  are  maintained  at  home.  A  protected  branch 
of  Industry — cloth-making,  for  instance — might  thus  over- 
throw an  unprotected  rival  interest  in  another  nation  without 
selling  its  products  at  an  average  price  lower  than  that  of 
the  latter.  Having  its  own  Home  Market  secured  to  it,  and 
unlimited  power  given  it  to  disturb  and  derange  the  markets 
necessarily  relied  on  by  its  rival,  it  would  inevitably  cripple 
and  destroy  that  rival'as  the  mailed  and  practiced  swords- 
man cuts  down  in  the  field  of  combat  the  unarmed  and 
defenseless  adversary  whom  fate  or  fatuity  has  thrown  within 
his  reach. 

11.  Protection  and  Prices. 

Those  who  profess  an  inability  to  see  how  Protection  can 
benefit  the  producer  if  it  does  not  raise  the  average  price  of 
his  product,  contradict  not  merely  the  dictates  of  a  uniform 
experience,  but  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason.  The  arti- 
san who  makes  pianofortes,  say  at  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
having  a  capricious  demand  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  per 
year,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown  out  of  business  by 
the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  pianofortes — will  he  produce 
them  cheaper  or  dearer,  think  you,  if  the  foreign  rivalry  is 
eut  oli'.  and  he  H  thence  enabled  to  find  a  steady  market  for 
some  twelve  instruments  per  month?  Admit  that  his  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  ciing  to  the  old  price,  and  thereby  secure 
lur.ii'iT  profits — this  will  be  speedily  corrected  by  a  Home 
Competition,  which  will  increase  until  the  profits  are  reduced 
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to  the  average  profits  of  business.  It  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Home  as  it  is  of  the  Foreign  rival  interests  to 
depress  his  usual  prices  without  depressing  their  own — to 
destroy  his  market  yet  preserve  and  even  extend  theirs — to 
(•rush  iiini  by  means  of  cheaper  labor  than  he  can  obtain.  If 
vanquished  now,  it  will  be  because  his  capacity  is  unequal  to 
that  of  his  rivals — not  that  circumstances  inevitably  predict 
and  prepare  his  overthrow.  No  intelligent  man  can  doubt 
'that  Newspapers,  for  example,  are  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  they  would  be  if  Foreign  journals  could  rival  and  sup- 
plant them  here  as  Foreign  cloths  may  rival  and  supplant  in 
our  markets  the  corresponding  products  of  our  own  Country. 
The  rule  will  very  generally  hold  good,  that  those  articles 
of  Home  Production  which  can  not  be  rivaled  by  Importation 
are  and  wrill  be  relatively  cheaper  than  those  of  a  different 
character. 

12.   Theory   and   Practice. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  directly  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Theory  and  Practice  which  is  so  ofteu 
affirmed  in  connection  with  our  general  subject.  There  are 
many  who  think  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  the  correct,  or 
at  any  rate  the  more  plausible  one,  but  who  yet  maintain,  be- 
cause they  know  by  experience,  that  it  fails  practically  of  se- 
suring  the  good  it  promises.  Hence  they  rush  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  policy  may  be  faultless  in  theory  yet  pernicious  in 
practice,  than  which  no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous  and  per- 
nicious. A  good  theory  never  yet  failed  to  vindicate  itself  in 
practical  operation — never  can  fail  to  do  so.  A  theory  can 
only  fail  because  it  is  defective,  unsound — lacks  some  of  the 
elements  which  should  have  entered  into  its  composition.  In 
other  words,  the  practical  working  is  bad  only  because  the 
theory  is  no  better. 

13.   Cheapness — Real  and   Nominal. 

Let  us  consider,  for  illustration,  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
Free  Trade,  '  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest.7  This  sounds 
well  and  looks  plausible.  But  let  us  hold  it  up  to  the  light  : 
What  is  'cheapest?'  Is  it  the  smallest  sum  in  coin?  No — 
very  far  from  it  ;  and  here  is  where  the  theory  gives  way. 
We  do  not,  as  a  nation,  produce  coin — do  not  practically  pay 
in  coin.  We  pay  for  products  in  products,  and  the  real 
question  first  to  "be  resolved  is,  Whence  can  we  obtain  the 
desired  fabrics  for  the  smaller  aggregate  of  our  products 
— from  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  maimi'acturcr  ?  Take  Wool- 
en Cloths,  for  instance :  We  require  of  them,  say  One 
Hundred  Millions'  worth  per  annum.  Now  the  point  to  be 
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considered  is  not  where  we  could  buy  most  cloths  for  One 
Hundred  Millions  in  money,  for  that  we  have  not  to  pay  ; 
but  where  our  surplus  product  of  Pork.  Lumber,  Dairy  Pro- 
duce, Sheep,  Wool,  £c.,  <fcc.,  will  buy  the  required  Cloth  most 
advantageously.  The  nominal  or  Money  price  paid  for  it 
may  be  Eighty  Millions  or  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Mil- 
lions, and  yet  the  larger  sum  be  easier  paid  than  the  smaller 
— that  is,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  our  Produce.  The  rela- 
tive Money  prices  do  not  determine  the  real  question  of 
cheapness  at  all — they  may  serve,  if  implicitly  relied  on,  to 
blind  us  to  the  merits  of  that  question.  In  the  absence  of  all 
regulation,  the  relative  Money  price  will  of  course  determine 
whether  the  cloths  shall  be  imported  or  produced  at  home, 
but  not  whether  they  should  be. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  may  obtain  a  desired  product  to- 
day (and  fitfully)  cheaper  broad,  and  yet  pay  more  for  it 
in  the  average  than  if  we  produced  it  steadily  at  home.  The 
question  of  cheapness  is  not  determined  by  a  single  transac- 
tion but  by  many.* 

And  again  :  We  can  not  buy  to  advantage  abroad  that 
which,  being  bought  abroad,  leaves  whole  classes  of  our 
people  to  famish  at  home.  For  instance ;  suppose  one 
hundred  millions  of  garments  are  made  by  the  women  of 
this  country  yearly  at  an  average  price  of  twenty-five 
cents  each,  and  these  could  be  bought  abroad  for  two-thirds 
of  that  sum  :  Would  it  be  wise  so  to  buy  them  ?  Free  Trade 
asserts  that  it  would — that  all  the  labor  so  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment would  be  promptly  absorbed  in  other  and  more  pro- 
ductive occupations.  But  sad  experience,  common  sense, 
humanity,  say  Not  so.  The  truth  is  very  different  from 
this.  The  industry  thus  thrown  out  of  its  time-worn  chan- 
nels would  find  or  wear  others  slowly  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  meantime  the  hapless  makers,  no  longer  enabled  to 
support  themselves  by  labor,  must  be  supported  in  idleness. 
By  indirect  if  not  by  public  charity  they  must  somehow 
be  subsisted  ;  and  our  citizens  will  have  bought  their  gar- 
ments some  twenty  per  cent,  lower  from  abroad,  but  will 
be  compelled  to-  pay  another  price  for  them  in  charities  and 
poor-rates.  Such  is  the  effect  of  '  Buying  where  we  can 
buy  cheapest'  in  a  low,  short-sighted,  miserly,  Free-Trade 
view  of  cheapness. 

14.  Self-Interest— Public  and  Private. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  should  not  a  Nation  purchase  of 
others  as  freely  as  individuals  of  the  same  nation  are  permit- 

*  Madison's  Messages,  1811-15-16. 
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ted  to  trade  with  each  other?  Fairly  as  this  question  would 
seem  to  be  put,  there  is  a  fatal  fallacy  lurking  lu-ncath  its 
use  of  the  term  '  nation.'  A  nation  should  always  l.uy  \vln>n» 
it  can  (in  the  long  run)  'buy  cheapest/ or  most  advantage- 
ously ;  where  tfrat  may  be  is  a  question  for  the  nation, 
through  its  legal  organism,  to  decide.  The  query  mistakenly 
assumes  that  the  immediate,  apparent  interest  of  each  indi- 
vidual purchaser  is  always  identical  with  the  interest  of  the 
community,  which  common  sense  as  well  as  experience 
refutes.  The  lawyer  or  clergyman  in  Illinois  may  obtain  his 
coat  of  the  desired  quality  cheaper  (for  less  money)  from 
Paris  than  it  can  be  fabricated  in  Illinois,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Illinois  to  purchase  her  coats 
or  cloths  from  Europe — quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Nay, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  real,  permanent  interest  of 
the  lawyer  or  clergyman  himself — certainly  of  his  class — is 
subserved  by  legislation  which  encourages  and  protects  the 
home  producer  of  those  articles,  not  only  because  they 
improve  in  quality  and  are  reduced  in  price  under  such  a 
policy,  but  because  the  sources  of  his  own  prosperity  and 
income  are  expanded  or  dried  up  as  the  Industry  of  his  own 
region  is  employed,  its  capacities  developed,  and  its  sphere 
of  production  enlarged  and  diversified. 

15.   The  Plow  and  the  Loom  should  be  Neighbors. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  truth  more  fully  :  The  State  of 
Illinois,  for  example,  is  primarily  grain-growing,  producing  a 
surplus  of  five  millions  of  bushels  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn 
annually,  worth  in  New- York  four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
requiring  in  return  ten  millions  of  yards  of  Cloths  of  various 
kinds  and  qualities,  costing  in  New- York  a  like  sum.  In  the 
absence  of  all  legislation,  she  purchases  and  consumes  mainly 
English  cloths,  which  can  be  transmitted  from  Leeds  to 
Chicago  in  a  month,  at  a  cost,  including  insurance  and 
interest,  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  and  there  undersell 
any  Illinois  fabricator  of  cloths  equal  in  quality  and  finish. 
Is  it  the  real,  permanent  interest  of  Illinois  (disregarding  the 
apparent  momentary  interest  of  this  or  that  class  of  persons 
in  Illinois)  to  persist  in  Free  Trade  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  concur  in  such  legislation  as  will  insure  the  production  of 
her  cloths  mainly  at  home  ?  Here  is  opened  the  whole  ques- 
tion between  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

The  advocate  of  Free  Trade  insists  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  plain  on  the  surface.  The  British  broadcloth  is 
offered  in  abundance  for  three  dollars  per  yard  ;  the  Ameri- 
can is  charged  twenty  per  cent,  higher,  and  can  not  be 
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afforded  for  three  dollars.  The  true  course  is  obvious — 
'Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest.'  But  the  advocate  of 
Protection  answers  that  the  real,  intrinsic  cheapness  is  not 
determined  by  the  market  price  of  the  rival  fabrics  in  coin — 
specie  not  being  the  chief  staple  of  Illinois,  nor  produced 
there  at  all — but  where  may  the  required  Cloth  be  bought  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  her  Grain  ?  Is  not  this  true  ?  What 
avails  it  to  Illinois  that  she  may  have  Cloth  from  England 
twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  if  she  is,  by  purchasing  her  supply 
there,  constrained  to  sell  her  Grain  at  half  price  or  less  ? 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  inevitable  fact : 

That  we  can  not  buy,  perpetually,  without  paying — that 
in  paying  for  a  single  article,  we  must  regard,  not  how  much 
the  payment  is  called,  but  how  much  it  is,  (that  is,  the  amount 
of  Products  absorbed  in  paying  for,  or  of  the  Labor  expended 
in  producing  it) — we  assume  to  be  obvious  or  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  inevit- 
able cost  to  Illinois — the  real  cost — of  one  million  yards  of 
broadcloth  obtained  from  England  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  same  cloth  produced  at  home. 

The  average  value  of  Wheat  throughout  the  world  is  not 
far  from  one  dollar  per  bushel,  varying  largely,  of  course,  in 
different  localities  ;  in  the  heart  of  a  grain-growing  region, 
away  from  manufactures  or  navigation,  it  must  fall  greatly 
below  that  standard ;  in  other  districts,  where  consumption 
considerably  exceeds  production,  rendering  a  resort  to  impor- 
tation necessary,  the  price  rises  above  the  average  standard. 
The  price  at  a  given  point  is  determined  by  its  proximity  to 
a  market  for  its  surplus  or  a  surplus  for  its  market.  Great 
Britain  does  not  produce  as  much  as  will  feed  her  own  popu- 
lation ;  hence  her  average  price  must  be  governed  by  the  rate 
at  which  she  can  supply  her  deficiency  from  abroad  ;  Illinois 
produces  in  excess,  and  the  price  there  must  be  governed  by 
thy  rate  at  which  she  can  dispose  of  her  surplus,  including  the 
cost  of  its  transportation  to  an  adequate  market.  In  other 
words  (all  regulation  being  thrown  aside),  the  price  which 
England  must  pay  must  be  the  price  at  the  most  convenient 
foreign  marts  of  adequate  supply,  adding  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation ;  while  the  grain  of  Illinois  will  be  worth  to  her  its 
price  in  the  ultimate  market  of  its  surplus,  less  the  cost  of 
sending  it  there. 

Now  the  great  grain-growing  plains  of  Poland  and  South- 
ern Russia,  with  capacities  of  production  never  yet  half  ex- 
plored, even — with  Labor  cheaper  than  it  ever  can  or  should 
be  in  this  country — are  producing  Wheat  in  the  interior  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel  or  lower,  so  that  it  is  ordinarily  obtained 
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at  Dantzic  on  the  Baltic  for  ninety  cents  per 'bushel,  and  at 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  for  eighty,  very  nearly.  With  a 
Free  Trade  ingrain.  Britain  can  he  abundantly  supplied  from 
Europe  alone  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  ten  ( <-nts 
per  bushel  ;  with  a  competition  (Voin  America,  the  average 
price  in  her  ports  would  more  probably  range  from  one  dollar 
1o  one  dollar  and  six  cents.  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for 
Illinois,  buying  her  cloths  from  Great  Britain,  and  compelled 
to' sell  sow-ctr/H're  her  grain  to  pay  for  them  ? 

That  she  could  not  sell  elsewhere  her  surplus  to  such  extent 
as  would  be  necessary,  is  obvious.  The  ability  of  the  Eastern 
Stales  to  purchase  the  produce  of  her  fertile  prairies  depends 
on  the  activity  and  stability  of  their  Manufactures — depends, 
in  short,  on  the  market  for  their  manufactures  in  the  Great 
West.  The  markets  to  which  we  can  resort,  in  the  absence 
of  the  English,  are  limited  indeed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rule 
will  hold  substantially  good,  though  trivial  exceptions  are 
presented,  that,  IN  ORDER  TO  PURCHASE  AND  PAY  FOR  THE 
MANUFACTURES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ILLINOIS  MUST  SELL  TO 
THAT  COUNTRY  THE  GREAT  BULK  OF  HER  SURPLUS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

The  rates  at  which  she  must  sell  this  surplus,  we  have 
already  seen ;  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is  easily  computed. 
Seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  is  considerably  below  the  average 
cost  of  transporting  Wheat  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to 
England  ;  but  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average  for  the 
next  ten  years,  in  view  of  the  improvements  being  made  in 
the  means  of  transportation.  There  is  then  left  to  the  Illinois 
farmer — to  Illinois— thirty  cents  per  bushel  as  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  her  surplus  of  Wheat  or  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  five  millions  of  bushels — purchasing, 
at  three  dollars  per  yard,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
broadcloth.  This  would  be  the  net  product  under  Free 
Trade. 

Now  the  same  inevitable  law  which  depresses  the  price  of 
Wheat  in  Illinois  so  far  below  that  prevailing  in  England,  so 
long  as  the  one  is  wholly  Agricultural,  the  other  predomi- 
nantly Manufacturing,  will  as  surely  raise  the  price  in  Illinois 

SO  SOON  AND  SO  FAST  AS  A  SUFFICIENT  MARKET  FOR  HER 
SURPLUS  IS  BROUGHT  NEARER  TO  HER  DOORS.  Let  that  SUT- 

plus  be  arrested  by  an  adequate  market  in  New  England,  and 
its  price  will  rise  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel ;  let  the  supply  of 
her  Manufactured  products  be  drawn  by  Illinois  from  points 
West  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  it  will  rise  to  seventy-five  cents  ; 
and.  whenever  they  are  mainly  produced  on  her  own  terri- 
tory, the  price  will  have  advanced  to  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
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In  other  words,  the  net  produce  of  her  grain  to  Illinois  will 
be  the  average  price  throughout  the  world,  less  the  cost  of 
transporting  it  to  the  point  at  which  an  adequate  market  for 
her  surplus  is  attained.  There  may  be  casual  and  special 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  fundamental  law. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  though  Illinois  may  buy  her  Cloths 
for  fewer  dollars  from  England,  she  can  buy  them  with  fewer 
bushels  of  Grain  from  our  own  Manufactories,  and  fewer  still 
when  the  progress  of  improvement,  under  a  steady  and  careful 
Protection  to  our  Industry,  shall  have  established  most 
branches  of  manufacture  on  her  own  soil.  She  may  pay 
twenty -five  per  cent,  higher  nominal  prices  for  her  fabrics, 
and  yet  obtain  them  at  one-half  the  actual  cost  at  which  she 
formerly  obtained  them  from  abroad.  In  other  words,  by 
bringing  the  producers  of  Cloth  from  England  to  America, 
and  placing  them  side  by  side  with  the  producers  of  Grain, 
she  has  effected  an  enormous  SAVING  OF  LABOR — of  that  La- 
bor, namely,  which  was  before  employed  in  transporting 
Grain  and  Cloth  from  continent  to  continent.  One  hundred 
thousand  grain-growers  and  cloth-makers  produce  just  as 
much  now  as  they  did  with  four  thousand  miles  of  land  and 
water  between  them,  while  they  no  longer  require  the  ser- 
vices of  another  hundred  thousand  persons  as  boatmen,  sailors, 
shippers,  forwarders,  <fee.,  to  interchange  their  respective  pro- 
ducts. These  now  become  producers  themselves.  By  thus 
diminishing  vastly  the  number  of  non-producers  and  adding 
to  that  of  producers,  the  aggregate  of  production  is  immense- 
ly increased,  increasing  in  like  measure  the  dividends  of  Cap- 
ital and  the  rewards  of  Labor. 

16.   The  Object  of  Protection. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  wise  Protection  increases  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  quite  apart  from  its  effect  in  discour- 
aging ruinous  fluctuations  and  competition,  whereby  thou- 
sands of  producers  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  thence  out  of  bread.  It  is  this  multiplying  and  diversi- 
fying of  the  departments  of  Home  Industry,  bringing  the  far- 
mer, the  artisan,  the  manufacturer  into  immediate  contact 
with  each  other,  and  enabling  them  to  interchange  their  pro- 
ducts without  the  intervention  of  several  non-producers, 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  great  end  of  an  enlightened 
and  paternal  policy.  To  guard  against  the  changes,  fluctua- 
tions, depressions,  which  an  unbounded  competition  and  rival- 
ry are  sure  to  induce,  is  also  well  worthy  of  effort ;  but  the 
primary  aim  of  Protection  is  to  secure  a  red  cheapness  of 
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production  and  supply,  instead  of  the  nominal,  indefinite,  de- 
ceptive cheapness  which  Free  Trade  obtains  by  looking  to  the 
money  price  only  of  the  staples  purchased. 

17.  The  Need  of  Protection. 

— But  why,  it  is  asked,  have  we  need  of  any  legislation  on 
the  subject,  if  the  Home  Trade  and  Home  Production  be  so 
much  more  beneficial  than  Foreign  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  made  obvious  by  the  foregoing  illustrations.  The 
individual  farmer,  lawyer,  teacher,  of  Illinois  might  with  Free 
Trade  obtain  the  Foreign  fabrics  cheaper  than  the  Domestic, 
escaping,  or  seeming  to  escape,  the  consequent  reduction  in 
the  price  of  Domestic  staples  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
result  of  a  resort  to  distant  countries  for  the  great  bulk  of 
desirable  fabrics  ;  but  the  community  could  not  escape  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  individual  might  perceive  clearly  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  all ;  but  how  could  he  effect  its 
adoption  except  through  the  action  of  the  Government  ?  The 
Farmer,  producing  a  thousand  bushels  of  Grain,  might  see 
clearly  that  the  general  encouragement  of  Home  Manufactures 
would  build  up  a  Home  Market  for  Grain  at  a  more  adequate 
price  ;  but  his  buying  Domestic  fabrics  instead  of  Foreign, 
while  importation  remained  unrestricted,  and  the  majority 
purchased  abroad,  would  answer  no  purpose  whatever.  It 
would  only  condemn  him  to '  sell  his  products  for  a  still 
smaller  return  than  the  meager  one  which  Free  Trade  vouch- 
safed him. 

On  this  point  it  seems  obvious  that  the  inculcations  of  our 
leading  Political  Economists  must  be  revised — the  solecisms 
which  they  embody  have  grown  too  glaring  and  vital  to  be 
longer  endured.  The  distinction  between  real  and  merely 
nominal  or  money  cheapness  in  marts  of  supply  must  be 
acknowledged  and  respected,  or  the  flagrant  contrarieties  of 
Fact  and  Theory  will  impel  the  practical  world  to  distrust 
and  ultimately  to  discard  the  theory  and  its  authors. 

18.  *  Laissez  faire ' — '  Let  us  Jllone' 

But  not  less  mistaken  and  short-sighted  than  the  First 
Commandment  of  the  Free  Trade  Decalogue — '  Buy  where  you 
can  cheapest ' — is  the  kindred  precept,  '  Laissez  faire  ' — *  Let 
us  alone.'  That  those  who  are  profiting,  amassing  wealtk 
and  rolling  in  luxury,  from  the  proceeds  of  some  craft  or 
vocation  gainful  to  them  but  perilous  and  fraught  with  evil  to 
the  common  weal,  should  strive  to  lift  this  maxim  from  the 
mire  of  selfishness  and  heartless  indifference  to  others'  woes 
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to  the  dignity  of  Statesmanship,  is  not  remarkable  ;  but  that 
any  one  seriously  claiming  to  think  and  labor  for  National  or 
Social  well-being  should  propound  and  defend  it,  this  is  as 
amazing  as  lamentable.  Regarded  in  the  light  of  Morality, 
it  can  not  stand  a  moment ;  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with  the 
sullen  insolence  of  Cain — '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?'  If 
it  be.  indeed,  a  sound  maxim,  and  the  self-interest  of  each 
individual — himself  being  the  judge — be  necessarily  identical 
with  the  common  interest,  then  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
why  Governments  should  exist  at  all— why  constraint  should 
in  any  case  be  put  on  the  action  of  any  rational  being.  But 
it  needs  not  that  this  doctrine  of  *  Laissez  faire'  should  be 
traced  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  show  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  any  true  idea  of  the  interests  of  Society  or  the  duties  of 
Government.  The  Genius  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — the 
expanding  Benevolence  and  all-embracing  Sympathy  of  our 
age — emphatically  repudiate  and  condemn  it.  Everywhere 
is  Man  awaking  to  a  truer  and  deeper  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  worth  of  his  brother.  Everywhere  is  it  beginning  to  be 
felt  that  a  bare  opportunity  to  live  unmolested  if  he  can  find 
and  appropriate  the  means  of  subsistence — as  some  savages 
are  reported  to  cast  their  new-born  children  into  the  water, 
that  they  may  save  alive  the  sturdy  who  can  swim,  and  leave 
the  weak  to  perish — is  not  all  that  the  community  owes  to  its 
feebler  and  less  fortunate  members.  It  can  not  have  needed 
the  horrible  deductions  of  Malthus,  who,  admiringly  follow- 
ing out  the  doctrine  of  '  Laissez  faire '  to  its  natural  result, 
declares  that  the  earth  can  not  afford  an  adequate  subsistence 
to  all  her  human  offspring,  and  that  those  who  can  not  find 
food  without  the  aid  of  the  community  should  be  left  to 
starve ! — to  convince  this  generation  of  the  radical  unsoundness 
of  the  premises  from  which  such  revolting  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  Our  standard  Political  Economists  may  theorize  in 
this  direction  as  dogmatically  as  they  will,  modestly  pro- 
nouncing their  own  views  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  all 
others  narrow  and  absurd  ;  but,  though  they  appear  to  win 
the  suffrage  of  the  subtle  Intellect,  the  great  Heart  of 
Humanity  refuses  to  be  thus  guided — nay,  insists  on  impelling 
the  entire  social  machinery  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 
The  wide  and  wider  diffusion  of  a  public  provision  for  Gen- 
eral Education  and  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  Poor — 
inefficient  as  each  may  thus  far  have  been — is  of  itself  a 
striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of  a  more  benignant  princi- 
ple over  that  of  *  Laissez  faire-  The  inquiries,  so  vigorously 
and  beneficently  prosecuted  in  our  day,  into  the  Moral  and 
Physical,  Intellectual  and  Social  condition  of  the  depressed 
Laboring  Classes,  of  Great  Britain  especially — of  her  Fac- 
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tory  Operatives,  Colliers,  Miners,  Silk-Weavers,  <fec.  &c.,  and 
the  beneficent  results  which  have  followed  them  abundantly 
prove  that,  for  Governments  no  less  than  Communities,  any 
consistent  following  of  the  '  Let  us  alone '  principle,  is  not 
i in 'rely  a  criminal  dereliction  from  duty — it  is  henceforth 
utterly  impossible.  Governments  must  be  impelled  by  a  pro- 
found and  wakeful  regard  for  the  common  interests  of  the 
People  over  whom  they  exercise  authority,  or  they  will  not 
be  tolerated.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  repress  violence  and 
outrage  as  speedily  as  they  can  ;  this  affords  no  real  security, 
even  to  those  exposed  to  wrong-doing  :  they  must  search  out 
the  causes  of  evil,  the  influences  which  impel  to  its  perpetra- 
tion, and  labor  zealously  to  effect  their  removal.  They 
might  roenact  the  bloody  code  of  Draco,  and  cover  the  whole 
land  with  fruitful  gibbets,  yet,  with  a  People  destitute  of 
Morality  and  Bread — nay,  destitute  of  the  former  alone — 
they  could  not  prevent  the  iteration  of  every  crime  which  a 
depraved  imagination  might  suggest.  That  theory  of  Gov- 
ernment which  affirms  the  power  to  punish,  yet  in  effect 
denies  the  right  to  prevent  evil,  will  be  found  as  defective  in 
its  Economical  inculcations  as  in  its  relations  to  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  wants  of  Mankind. 


19.  The  Right  to  Labor. 

The  great  principle  that  the  Laborer  has  a  Right  of  Prop- 
erty in  that  which  constitutes  his  only  means  of  subsistence, 
is  one  which  can  not  be  too  broadly  affirmed  nor  too  earnestly 
insisted  on.  *  A  man's  trade  is  his  estate  ;'  and  with  what 
justice  shall  one-fourth  of  the  community  be  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  in  order  that  the  larger  number  may  fare 
a  little  more  sumptuously  or  obtain  what  they  buy  a  little  more 
advantageously  ?  The  cavil  at  the  abuse  of  this  principle  to 
obstruct  the  adoption  of  all  labor-saving  machinery,  etc., 
'does  not  touch  the  vitality  of  the  principle  itself.  All  Prop- 
erty, in  a  justly  constituted  state,  is  held  subject  to  the  right 
of  Eminent  Domain  residing  in  the  state  itself; — when  the 
public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  taken  for  public  uses, 
the  individual  right  must  give  way.  But  suppose  it  were 
practicable  to  introduce  to-morrow  the  products  of  foreign 
needle-work,  for  instance,  at  such  prices  as  to  supplant  utterly 
garments  made  by  our  own  countrywomen,  and  thereby 
deprive  them  entirely  of  this  resource  for  a  livelihood — 
would  it  be  morally  right  to  do  this?  Admit  that  the  direct 
cost  of  the  fabrics  required  would  be  considerably  less,  should 
we  be  justified  in  reducing  a  numerous  and  worthy  class, 
already  so  meagerly  rewarded,  to  absolute  wretchedness  and 
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pauperism  ?    It  does  not  seem  that  an  affirmative  answer  can 
deliberately  proceed  from  any  generous  heart. 

20.  Loss  of  Employment  ?wt  Compensated. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  Free  Trade  asserts  that  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  such  rejection  of  the  Domestic  in  favor 
of  a  cheaper  Foreign  production  would  be  to  benefit  our 
whole  People,  the  displaced  work-women  included ! — that 
these  would,  by  inevitable  consequence,  be  absorbed  in  other 
and  more  productive  employments.  I  am  only  remembering 
that  facts,  bold  as  the  Andes  and  numerous  as  forest-leaves, 
confront  and  refute  this  assumption.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
many  instances  in  our  own  country's  experience,  where  the 
throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  whole  class  of  our  citizens, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  influx  of  Foreign  fabrics  rivaling 
theirs,  has  been  followed,  not  by  an  increased  but  a  dimin- 
ished demand  and  reward  for  Labor  in  other  avocations,  I 
need  but  refer  to  the  notorious  instance  already  cited — that 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Hand-Loom  Manufactures  of  India 
through  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  product  of  the  English 
power-looms.  Not  only  were  the  Hand-Loom  Weavers  them- 
selves reduced  to  beggary  and  starvation  by  the  change — no 
demand  whatever  for  their  labor  arising  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  destroyed — but  other  classes  were 
inevitably  involved  in  their  calamity,  while  none  in  India 
realized  any  perceptible  benefit  unless  it  were  a  very  few 
'  merchant  princes.'  who  fed  and  fattened  on  the  misery  and 
starvation  of  millions  of  their  doomed  countrymen. 

21.  Political  Action  Indispensable. 

And  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  observable  that  no  indi- 
vidual action  could  have  arrested  the  mighty  evil.  If  every 
person  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  the  consequences  of 
encouraging  the  Foreign  instead  of  the  Domestic  fabric  had 
early  and  resolutely  resolved  never  to  use  any  but  the  latter, 
and  had  scrupulously  persevered  in  the  course  so  resolved 
on,  what  would  it  have  effected  ?  Nothing.  It  would  have 
been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  But  aa  independent  Govern- 
ment of  India,  with  intelligence  to  understand  and  virtue  to 
discharge  its  duties  to  the  People  under  its  protecting  care, 
would  have  promptly  met  the  Foreign  fabric  with  an  import 
duty  sufficient  to  prevent  its  general  introduction,  at  tho 
same  time  prompting,  if  needful,  and  lending  every  aid  to  tho 
exertions  of  its  own  manufacturers  to  imitate  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  processes  by  which  the  foreigner  was 
enabled  to  undersell  the  home-producer  of  cotton  fabrics  on 
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the  very  soil  to  which  the  cotton-plant  was  indigenous,  and 
from  which  the  fibre  was  ga&ereq  for  the  English  market. 
Such  a  Government  would  have  perceived  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  permanently  advantageous 
to  the  great  working  mass  of  either  People  that  the  Cotton 
should  be  collected  and  transported  from  the  plains  of  India 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  globe  to  England,  there  fab- 
ricated into  cloths,  and  thence,  at  some  two  years'  end,  be 
found  diffused  again  over  those  very  plains  of  India,  to 
clothe  its  original  producers.  Obviously,  here  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  time  and  labor  to  no  end  of  general  benefi- 
cence— a  waste  which  would  be  avoided  by  planting  and 
fostering  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  the  Cotton  on  the 
soil  where  it  grew  and  among  the  People  who  produced  and 
must  consume  it.  This  policy  would  be  prosecuted  in  no 
spirit  of  envy  or  hostility  to  the  English  manufacture — very 
far  from  it — but  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  dictates  of 
universal  as  well  as  national  well-being.  The  cost  of  these 
two  immense  voyages,  and  the  commercial  complications 
which  they  involve,  though  falling  unequally  on  the  Agricul- 
tural and  the  Manufacturing  community  respectively,  yet  fall 
in  some  measure  on  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  j  they 
inevitably  diminish  the  intrinsic  reward  of  Labor  on  either 
side  and  increase  the  mischances  which  aflect  the  steadiness 
of  demand  for  that  Labor  and  intercept  that  reward.  Pro- 
tection, as  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  argument  of 
cheapness,  must  increase  the  actual  reward  of  both  classes  of 
producers,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  non-producers  and 
the  amount  of  their  subtraction,  as  £uch,  from  the  aggregate 
produced.  Yet  this  is  the  policy  stigmatized  by  the  self- 
styled  liberal  and  enlightened  Political  Economists  as  nar- 
row and  partial ! — as  looking  only  to  local  and  regardless  of 
general  good ! 

22.  Moral  Influences  of  Protection. 

The  Moral  effects  of  Protection,  as  resulting  in  a  more 
intimate  relation  and  a  more  symmetrical  proportion  between 
the  various  departments  of  Industry,  can  not  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on.  Capital,  under  the  present  system  of  Society, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  centralization  ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  light  and  costly  fabrics,  especially  if  their  cheap 
fabrication  involves  the  employment  of  considerable  capital, 
is  subject  to  a  similar  law.  With  universal  Free  Trade, 
those  countries  which  are  now  foremost  in  Manufactures, 
especially  if  they  at  the  same  time  possess  (as  is  the  case) 
a  preponderance  in  Capital  also,  will  retain  and  extend  that 
ascendancy  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  seem  to 
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afford  the  finer  fabrics  cheaper  than  they  can  be  elsewhere 
produced  ;  they  will  at  any  rate  crush  with  ease  all  daring 
attempts  to  rival  them  in  the  production.  That  this  seem- 
ing cheapness  will  be  wholly  deceptive  we  have  already 
seen,  but  that  is  not  to  our  present  purpose.  The  tendency 
of  Free  Trade  is  to  confine  Agriculture  and  Manufactures 
to  different  spheres ;  to  make  of  one  country  or  section  a 
Cotton  plantation ;  of  another  a  Wheat  field  ;  of  a  third  a 
vast  Sugar  estate  ;  of  a  fourth  an  immense  Manufactory,  <fcc., 
&c.  One  inevitable  effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  Laborer 
more  dependent  on  the  Capitalist  or  Employer  than  he  other- 
wise would  be  ;  to  make  the  subsistence  of  whole  classes 
depend  on  the  caprices  of  Trade — the  endurance  of  For- 
eign prosperity  and  the  steadiness  of  Foreign  tastes.  The 
number  of  hirelings  must  be  vastly  greater  under  this  policy 
than  that  which  brings  the  Farmer,  the  Manufacturer,  the 
Artisan,  into  immediate  vicinage  and  daily  contact  with  each 
other,  and  enables  them  to  interchange  their  products  in 
good  part  without  invoking  the  agency  of  any  third  party, 
and  generally  without  being  taxed  on  whatever  they  con- 
sume to  defray  the  expense  of  vast  transportation  and  of  the 
infinite  complications  of  Trade.  A  Country  or  extensive 
District  whose  product  is  mainly  exported,  can  rarely  or 
never  boast  a  substantial,  intelligent  and  virtuous  Yeomanry  : 
the  condition  of  the  Laborer  is  too  precarious  and  dependent 
— his  average  reward  too  meager.  It  may  have  wealthy 
Capitalists  and  Merchants,  but  never  a  numerous  Middle 
Class,  nor  a  flourishing,  increasing  proportion  of  small  but 
independent  proprietors.  The  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand  soon'  reduce  all  but  the  few  to  the  dead  level  of 
indigence  and  a  precarious  dependence  on  wages  for  a  sub- 
sistence, unless  prevented  by  absolute  and  undisguised 
Slavery. 

23.  Its  Intellectual  Bearings. 

But  not  alone  in  its  influences  on  the  pecuniary  condition 
and  physical  comforts  of  the  mass  is  the  state  of  things 
produced  by  Free  Trade  conducive  to  their  Social  degra- 
dation. The  external  influences  by  which  they  are  visibly 
surrounded  are  likewise  adverse  to  their  Intellectual  de- 
velopment and  Moral  culture.  The  Industry  of  a  People 
is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  imagined,  an  in- 
tegral and  important  part  of  its  Education.  The  child 
whose  infancy  is  passed  amidst  the  activity  of  a,  diversified 
Industry — who  sees  the  various  processes  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  Art,  in  progress  all  around  him,  will  be  drawn 
ont  to  a  clearer  and  larger  maturity  of  intellect — a  greater 
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fullness  of  being — will  be  more  certain  to  discover  and  adopt 
his  own  proper  function  in  life — his  sphere  of  highest  pos- 
sible usefulness — than  one  whose  early  years  are  passed  in 
familiarity  with  the  narrower  range  of  exertion  which  any 
one  branch  of  industry  can  afford.  Foreign  as  this  consi- 
deration may  be  to  the  usual  range  of  Economic  Science,  it 
is  too  vitally  important  to  be  disregarded. 

24.   Capital,  Labor,  and  Wages. 

I  can  not  assent  to  the  vital  proposition,  so  generally  as- 
sumed as  self-evident  by  Free-Trade  Economists,  that  the 
ability  to  give  employment  to  Labor  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  Capital,  and  that  the  increase  of  Capital  as 
compared  with  Population  necessarily  leads  to  an  increase  of 
AY  ages.  I  will  not  deny  that  such  ought  to  be  the  result  in  a 
perfect  state  of  Society  ;  that  it  is  the  result  is  plainly  con- 
tradicted by  glaring  facts.  The  French  Revolution  diminish- 
ed greatly  the  aggregate  of  Property  in  France  as  compared 
with  its  Population,  yet  the  average  rewards  of  Labor  were 
enhanced  thereby.  The  amount  of  Capital  as  compared  to 
Population  is  less  in  America  than  in  England,  yet  the  re- 
wards of  Labor  are  here  higher.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  Wealth  of  a  People  has  increased, 
yet  the  condition  and  rewards  of  its  Laborers,  with  the  de- 
mand for  Labor,  have  receded.  Political  Economy  has  yet 
to  take  to  itself  a  broader  field  than  that  of  discovering  the 
means  whereby  the  aggregate  Wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  in- 
creased ;  it  must  consider  also  how  its  /"Labor  may  be  most 
fully  and  equally  rewarded,  and  by  wnat  means  the  lar- 
gest proportion  of  the  aggregate  increase  of  wealth  a,nd 
comforts  may  be  secured  to  those  who  have  produced  them.J 

25.   Conclusion. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  at  present  the  current  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  sets,  or  seems  to  set,  against  me — that  the  dead 
fish  all  float  that  way.  I  realize  that  the  great  majority  of 
Authors  and  Professors  who  treat  of  Political  Economy  are 
Free  Traders — that  their  writings  are  admired  and  com- 
mended as  liberal,  beneficent  and  of  immutable  soundness, 
while  ours  of  the  contrary  part  are  derided  as  narrow,  partial, 
and  impelled  by  a  transient  or  selfish  expediency.  I  perceive 
that  the  paramount  tendency  of  our  time  is  toward  Adventure 
and  Speculation — that  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  and  in- 
tellectual ar^making  haste  to  be  rich,  and  generally  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  other  men's  labor  or  its  fruits  rather  than  by 
laboring  assiduously  themselves.  Commerce  and  Importa- 
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tion  amass  fortunes,  and  enrich  the  great  journals  with  lucra- 
tive advertising,  and  found  professorships,  and  fashion  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  comfortable  class  with  regard  to 
Labor,  its  position,  and  requirements.  I  see  that  the  very 
progress  hitherto  made  in  the  Useful  Arts  under  the  shelter 
of  Protective  Duties,  the  progress  still  making  by  virtue  of 
the  impulse  thus  given,  may  render  the  existence  of  decided 
and  stringent  Protection  less  vitally,  obviously  necessary  than 
it  was  in  the  infancy  of  our  Country  and  her  Industry.  Yet 
I  see,  too,  that  we  who  stand  for  Protection  read,  study,  and 
endeavor  to  understand  both  sides  of  the  question — are 
familiar  with  our  adversaries'  arguments,  have  considered 
them,  and  think  we  see  why  and  wherein  they  are  mistaken 
and  inconclusive,  while  they  habitually  treat  our  arguments 
with  studied  contempt  or  with  a  radical  misconception  which 
argues  gross  ignorance  or  inattention.  I  can  not  doubt  that 
this  country  is  now  losing  many  millions  per  annum  for  want 
of  a  more  efficient  and  systematic  Protection  of  its  Industry, 
though  some  articles  are  really,  others  partially  protected  by 
it,  and  that  our  Labor  is  receiving  in  the  average  at  least 
one-eighth  less  than  it  would  be  under  a  thoroughly  Protec- 
tive Tariff,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  stand  idle  and  earn 
nothing  whom  that  Tariff  would  amply  employ  and  ade- 
quately reward.  So  believing,  I  can  not  but  hope  that  time, 
and  discussion,  and  contemplation,  and  the  cooling  down  of 
party  asperities,  and  the  progress  of  events,  will  work  a  silent 
but  thorough  revolution  in  our  National  Councils,  and  that 
the  adequate  and  comprehensive  Protection  of  Industry  will 
again  be  regarded  by  legislators  and  people  as  among  the 
most  urgent,  essential,  and  beneficent  duties  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
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